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Ts E following argument was 25 originally written 
in the month of April laſt, as a declaratory 
Addreſs to Parliamentary Elefors, upon a Par- 
liamentary vacancy then depending. It was not 
written with any view of publication. Fears 

and ſcruples, alarms and conſternations, for the 
political tranquillity of this country, ſeemed at that 

time to have made a deep impreſſion upon the 

public Mind, In ſuch a ſtate of jealous impreſ- 

fion, every confideration. of ſerious and ſcrupulous 
prudence ſeemed to recommend forbearance, even 
/ verbal or argumentative contention, whilſt the 
belligerent parties were mutually enraged to mad- 
nefs againſt each other, not only in words, but in 
the bloody ſtrife of war, for death or wiftory. 

The fate of war itſelf has now interpoſed a ſolemn 
pauſe, for calm diſcuſſion of future meaſures. 


Local and relative fhrafes being omitted; the 
ſubſtantive argument is now preſented to the pub- 
lic, by a LO to peace, and to the " of 
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LT is the object of this argument on the 
French Revolution, to diſcuſs the cauſes 
and proſpects of the civil wars commenced 
and impending, throughout the forcign and 
deſpotic governments of Europe; together 


with the ſuppoſed policy or neceſſity of Bri- 


tiſh interference in theſe wars; and like- 


VPiſe ts feliebe the public mind, from fears 


or apprehenfions which may have been ſug- 
geſted; of ſimilar civil contentions in our 
bwii country. After two fruitleſs and 
unſucceſsful campaigns, it was expected, 
' that ſome negotiation for peace would 
| have been admitted during the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament. But every propoſi- 
tion to that effect was unfortunately rejected. 
If negotiation had been proffered by 
| . early i in the laſt ſpring, as the 
„„ A tribe 
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tribute of national humanity, before the 
dic had been caſt for thouſands of lives, and 
an irretrievable campaign, it might have 
prevented inextricable evils in which this 
nation appears now to be involved. The 
apparent predilection of Parliament in the 
unconditional ſupport of the war, has hi- 
therto been the main finew of that war. 
Inſomuch therefore as the ſucceſs of that 
war is now become a deſponded cauſe, it 
follows, that it muſt be ſome fundamental 
change of parliamentary counſels alone, 
chat can ee or sever the Gordian Knot, | 


There are but two lr. ; war and 
negotiation. War has failed. Negotia- 
tion has never yet been put to the proof. 
Is it diſcuſſion of cpinions that we fear? 
and war the remedy ! That may be the ſug- 
| geſtion of conſcious guilt in deſpotic go- 
vernments. But it would be the counſel 
of an ill-adviſing friend to the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, which ſhould in this country, 
dwell upon an argument of ſuch ſuſpicious 
| tbniplezion The 'abvious imputation 
from ſuch affeQation of timidity, would be, 
| a 
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a charge of conſcious deviations from the 


national intereſt, which the alarmiſts were 


anxious from unoſtenſible motives to con- 


ceal. It may not proclaim to the ear, but it 

engraves this verdict upon the heart 
Corruption mining all within, 

Infects unſeen.” | 

It aggravates what it would ſtrive to 

conceal. 

To give any tos of reaſon to 

theſe unmeaſured ſuggeſtions of alarm, ac- 

cording to ſtrict law of argumentation, 

would require the implication, that the 


| conſtitution. of limited monarchy in. Great 


Britain, 1s as intolerable 1 in human ſociety, 
as the late deſpotic government in France. 
For arguments which are equalized in their 


concluſion, pre-ſuppoſe an original equali- 


Zation in their premiſes. But in the caſe 
before us, the concluſion is too abſurd to 


be imputed, Vet although it is totally 


inconſequential, . it has ſtill produced 
political agitations in the public mind, 
which the independent. civil conteſts of a 
foreign nation, would not have produced. 


All ſuch alarms are groundleſs under the 


Britiſh conſtitution. The period of our 
| | political 
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political probation. is a The Britiſh 
nation is in the peaceful enjoyment. of 
political and civil liberty, for which other 
nations are now contending. 8 


It cannot be denied, that the woſt inte 
reſting principles of human Societies 
throughout the future world, are at ſtake 
upon the iſſue of the civil conteſt in France. 
But Reaſon is ſilenced in the fury and din of 
arms. The propitious moment of impreſſion 
through the voice of Reaſon, is not to be 
found in war. Whenever the propitious 
moment of impreſſion ſhall prevail, it muſt 
ſtill be attended with mournful regret to 
the contending ſurvivors, after thou- 


ſinds upon thouſands of mankind, 


with all their ſtrifes and animoſities, their 
victories and defeats, are levelled in the duſt. 
| Thus far the ſlaughter of three campaigns 
has been perpetrated to no other effect, 

than to the aggravation of bloody conteſt. 

Ifa pacific pauſe of reflection may now be 
interpoſed, and out of precedent ſtrifes, 
future peace, and elucidation in the moral 
and political conſtitution of human ſocieties, 
may break forth amongſt men; even the un- 
bappy 


0 1 
bappy lives which have hitherto been fas 
Pn may not have fallen in vain. 17 


on the part of deſpotiſm the 9 is 5 
loſt cauſe. On the other hand; to the claim- ö 
ants of liberty, there is an immenſe and 
turbulent ocean to ſteer through, from un- 
conditional deſpotiſm, to an unconditional 
and equalized republic of nations, without 


ſome proviſionary probation. of time, 
to qualify intermediate functions and 
ranks, in novel temperaments of ſociety, 
The political inveſtiture of that liberty 
which is the univerſal right of man, is pre- 
ferable even to the recipients, through i in- 

terlocutory compromiſe and treaty, than 
through violent redreſs in blood. 


In the great diverſities of political conſti- 
tutions, the principle has long been known 
in the world, that ſome conſtitutions 
are more conducive to the general hap- 
pineſs of mankind than others. The high 
eſt points of happineſs and virtue attaina · 
ble in human ſociety, through the various 
modifications of political inſtitutions, form 
the — of man in ſocial compact. Man- 

| kind 
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| kind; is now moved in maſs on theſe claims, 


which are co-extenfive with the foundati- 
ons of human ſociety. The nation of 
France has taken upon itſelf the unconditio- 
nal experiment of theſe principles, in their 
utmoſt extent. Let Mankind then lay 
down their arms, and await the event, for 
inſtruction to themfelves, without Me 


blood. 


1 truſt there can be no der ity of opi- 
nion, reſpecting the full and firm con- 
viction, that the political conſtitution of 
Great Britain ſtands unrivalled, for 


the integrity of its principles, and for the 


unexampled bleſſing of univerfal liberty, 


which it equally diſpenſes to all ranks and 
conditions of men, and in the enjoyment of 
which, it equally protects every individual 


mtheſe Kingdoms. Out of theſe premiſes, 
one firm and indubitable concluſton flows, 
to every participant of liberty under the 
Britiſh conſtitution, which is, the indiſ- 
penſible bond to maintain, and defend 
in all their integrity, the fundamen- 


tal principles of that conſtitution, under 


which we enjoy, liberty, is and 


domeſtic ace. 
All 


Th 


All Eulogies upon the tranſcendant excel- 


lence of the Britiſh Conſtitution are ſupers 


fluous. The proof of ages, and the teſtimony 
of ſurrounding nations, concur to affirm this 
irrefragable truth, The eyes of all Europe 
are now turned to the contemplation of the 


fatal reverſe, in the convulſive deſtruction 


of the late deſpotic government of France, 
from the want of thoſe inherent principles 


of ſelf-preſervation, to which no nation in 


the world can aſpire, where the conſtitu- 
tional compact of ſociety, is not founded 
on the principles of civil liberty and equal 
juſtice, 


The mutuality of allegiance and 
protection forms the only baſis of civil com- 
pact. Deſpotic authority diſdaining the con- 
troul of ſocial compact, leaves no protec- 
tion or ſecurity to civil liberty, but in the 


deſtruction of deſpotiſm. This has been 


the fate of the deſpotic government of 
France. It would require a laborious 
volume to deſcribe all the tyrannous deſ- 


potiſm of that government. In epitome it | 


cannot ſo juſtly and effectually be expral, 
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is by ſaying; that the late "ROY of 
France; contained not one of thoſe ſalutaty 
principles which formi the baſis of theBri- 
tiſh conſtitution, but that it enforced with 
tyrannic ſway, every principle deſtructive 
of civil rights, and of equal juſtice. Thus 
_ arraigned before the tribunal of Britiſh 
rights and liberties, deſpotiſm ſtands con- 
victed of tyrannous guilt, againſt the li- 
berties, ſafety, and happineſs of mankind. 


| | Fhat the principles of the late govern- 

ment of France, were inconſiſtent with 
the laws of God and the rights of man, has 
been equally acknowledged, by the Demo- 
crat, the Ariſtocrat, and the late unfortu- 
nate Monarch himſelf. Under the term 
of monarchy is included not only the pre- 
rogative perſons of the Monarch, and of 
thoſe of the royal blood, but in the next 
degree to them, an ariſtocratical and ty- 
rannous nobility, ſupporting and ſupport- 
ed by the throne; and jointly forming a 
combined ſyſtem of deſpotiſm, to the/ de- 
baſement and deſtruction of all other ra rahks 


in human ſociety. 


(Rr Y 
The inſtruments FA this Ks have 
| been— 


An irreſiſtible military ſanding force. 


An abſolute command of the public 
purſe by royal edict of taxation, requiring 
not even the appearance of popular aſſent 


beyond the inſulting claim of compulſive 


| Rgitration. 


The unconditional patronage of all of- 
fices of public truſt, honour, or emolument, 
military and civil, together with an un- 
bounded liſt of ſecondary miniſterial offices 
of oppreſſion. 


The immenſe patronage of eccleſiaſtical 


anos ſecular and regular. 


Feudal ipuiarities; with monopolizing 
and all-graſping entails, poſſeſſed by an 


oppreſſive nobility; entrenched within their 
own impregnable caſtles and foreſt laws; 
and inſolently exempt from the common 
burdens of the ſtate, in proportion to the 

B | extent 
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the en of the poſts. 
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extent 1 thoſe feudal and territorial mo- 


| Al OE 


The multitudinous and inferior ranks of 


ſociety torn from their families and the 


little comforts of their humble eſtate; de- 
voted to the ſlaughter of war, to become 
the victims of the ambition, peculation, 
extravagance, pride, and cruelty of that 


nobility, who diſdained to conſider them 
as fellow- ſubjects, or even as fellow- 
creatures ; while they were themſelves mo- 
nopolizing, in the monarch's court, all 
the rights of man, in the boundleſs ex- 


pence of a civil liſt, more than adequate 


to the ſupport of the national dignity, fo- 
_ and domeſtic. 


All — roads infeſted wh a mare- 
chauſſee and barriers of inquiſition, who 
paſſes from whence—to what place 
and for what reaſons, public, «i or 


| perſonal; | 


"ance of iletor ſubject to 


All 
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All communication' of thoughts by the 
preſte⸗ whether philoſophical, moral, civil, 
political, or religious, equally enthralled 
by public Examination . conditional 
licence. | 


Fi :nquiſitorial police invading hay ſes | 


cret receſſes and domeſtic privacies of the 
moſt nn and n indigents. 


A monarchical diſtribution of ckaeE 


juſtice, under the hand of power, and 


through the inſtrumentality of dependent 


and venal judges, uncontrolled by the re- 
Nantes: ne of Oy ene | | 


A pt ba bwell and. ſubdued by 
the perpetual terrors and dungeons of a 
baſtile, the horrid cemetery of the living; 


their only Habeas Corpus, either for * 
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Revengeful and 3 erveltivgs in 
criminal proſecutions by rack and torture 
with ferocious public executions; more lor. 
ride even n chan any poſſible human crimes. 

We . 
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N 
The French monarchy under the reign 
of deſpots has been the univerſal enemy of 
mankind, in whole centuries of foreign and 
deſolating wars, excited by the ambition 
of conqueſt, for the purpoſe of ravaging 
the properties, and deſtroying the lives and 
liberties of mankind, Such has been hi- 
therto the perſevering ſyſtem of the late 
government of France for ſome centuries 
paſt, and ſuch have been the unexag- 
gerated effects of it. This enormity of 
deſpotiſm, for 1400 years, has at length 
produced the total ſubverſion of that in- 
tolerable conſtitution of tyranny, to which 
the principles of the American revolution 
(adopted for different and oppoſite views 
by the court, and by the nation of France), 
have marſhalled the way. The Revolu- 
tion of France is now become the moſt 
ſignal and important event in the hiſtory 
of mankind; and in its conſequences will 
affect all future civil een eng 
nations. 17 1 499 
— 10 by - #54 
F The tions. 1 Fee he » Try in 
i imp fd to this event, 
J iq 


5 
much more intereſted in the temperate, 
prudent, and peaceful conduct of this 
cauſe, than they can be in referring it to 


the furious and ſanguinary tribunal of 


arms: becauſe all civil and political prin- 
cipizs of human ſociety are founded upon 


the laws of God, and the rights of man; 


and therefore they ought to be decided by 


the temperate, reflected, and unimpaſſion- 
ed uſe of reaſon, as the vicegerent of God 


on earth, and the unerring guide to man. 


It is from this ſource alone that we can 


expect any ſucceſsful remedy to political 
or civil evils in human ſociety. In ancient 
and barbarous ages of the world, the ar- 
bitrement of civil diſſentions could only 


be referred to the fate of arms. The elu- 


cidations of reaſon, which we now poſſeſs, 
had not at thoſe remote periods enlighten- 


ed the mind, or animated the heart of 
man. T 0 ſuperinduce A confederate army 


of all European powers upon the domeſtic 
_ civil war in France, is to aggravate mad- 


neſs ten thouſand fold. Deſpotiſm'" itſelf 


1s 
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is madneſs; and war is the paroxyſm of 
madneſs. The deciſion of war muſt fol- 
low the ſtrongeſt force. A Britiſh par- 
liament can have no title to commit to the 
chance of arms the poſſible re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of deſpotiſm in France. It was by 
revolutionary reſiſtance to arbitrary power 
in the laſt century that we have repelled 
deſpotiſm from our own country, and I 
truſt that we ever ſhall maintain and vin- 
dicate the revolutionary franchiſe of liberty 
and rights againſt all claims of deſpotiſm. 
It is reaſon that i is now the guide of life. 
Tyrarmy is appalled, and man is free. It 
is our own nation which has, by magna- 
nimous example, opened the gates of 
liberty to mankind; not by gas but 
by e reaſ on. 


Chas "OY the TOMS Ine of TPP 
is. marked out for us, which: i is, not to wage 
confederate war upon the French nation, 
for the impoſition of any government upon 
them, inferior in liberty to the freedom of 
our un conſtitution. - Quod tibi ſieri non 

Y DET. vis, 


„ 
vis, alteri ne feceris. Our confederates 
wage unconditional war, which, with 
3 becomes deſpotim... | 


The Ae on the part of he'd con- 
federate powers of the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg's manifeſto of 5th April, 179g, 
in favour of the French conſtitution of the 
years 1789, 90, and 91, and his com- 
pelled revocation of that manifeſto four 
days after, (viz. on gth of April); in con- 
| ſequence of that diſavowal, form a com- 
plete proof, that our confederates at leaſt 
_ wage war for unconditional conqueſt. But 

that which is unconditional on the part of 
the allies, is not unconditional on the part 


of the French nation, if that nation de- 


clare the ſpecific grounds of their cauſe; 
which is the actual caſe. A ſpecific de- 
claration of rights has been adopted by the 
Convention of France, as the ground-work 
of their whole cauſe. Therefore in that 
point of view, the war upon the part of the 
confederates, ſince that declaration, is be- 
come * againſt the terms and prin- 

e 
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ciples of chat declaration of rights, and 
requires to be juſtified upon that ground. 


The principles of the Britiſh conſtitution 
undoubtedly approach the neareſt towards 
perfection of any political conſtitution 
| hitherto known in the world. I ſhall 
therefore take the principles of that conſti- 


/  tution as the line of Britiſh conduct. The 


French declaration of rights to which I 
allude, was accepted in the Convention on 
the 23d day of June, 179g. If it contains 

any vicious principles abhorrent to ſocial 
morality or peace, they ſhould be ſpecifi- 
cally pointed. out, in juſtification of the 

junction of Great Britain with our uncon- 
ditional confederates. Our allies appear 
more conſiſtent with their own principles 
than we do, whoſe unrivalled pride has 
ever been, the vindication, by arms, of 
our on Magna Charta and the 8259 of 
Ri * 
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It is agreed on all hands that one nation 


bak not a right to impoſe any ſpecific form 
of government upon another. The vindi- 
cation of the moral laws and principles of 
ſociety is the utmoſt bound of interference. 
The French declaration of rights, of June 
1793. not only contains no principles 
which even deſpots could accuſe as being 
abhorrent to ſocial morality, but, on the 
contrary, it is conformable in all its prin- 
ciples to the Britiſh Conſtitution of liberty 


and rights. It is fimilar in principles to 


the declarations of Anglo-American rights 
during the late American war; and the 
principal difference from the antecedent 


French declaration of rights, in 1791, 
conſiſts in the application to a republican 
form of government, eſtabliſhed ſubſe- 
quent to the conſtitution in 1791, in a 


ſimilar manner, as the declaration in Ame- 


rica, was accommodated in its forms and 


inſtitutions, to the Confederate . in 


America. + op . 


i The deſtruction of the moſt abſolute 
| porn that ever prevailed | in the world, 
C Fel cannot 
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cannot, in the contemplation of the Britiſh 
nation, be conſidered as a criminal or per- 
nicious example, contrary to the laws of 
ſocial morality. - By joining in an uncon- 
ditional confederate war againſt the French, 
the powers ſo allied render it impoſſible for 
that nation to eſtabliſh a quieſcent govern- 
ment of liberty and moral rights. The fe- 
rocity of the attack, which is general and 


unconditional: to their deſtruction, drives 


them to the moſt violent extremes. The 
numberleſs public executions which have 
taken place in France, have fallen upon 
ſuch perſons as have been ſuſpected of cor- 
reſpondence with the confederate powers. 
It is that confederacy which converts di- 
verſity of political opinions into ſuſpicion 
of treachery and condemnation to death. 
If the confederates do entertain private cor- 
reſpondencies in France for the reſtoration 
of the old and abhorred deſpotiſm, it is to 
that cauſe that the inſtitution of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal muſt be imputed. 


The old government was deſtroyed from 
its foundations, and another government of 
: limited 


4 


limited monarchy was formed and eſta- 
dliſhed in its place, during a courſe of 
ſharp controverſy for three years, 1789, 
1790, 1791, with the moſt explicit diſſen- 
tions of opinion, but without the ſacrifice 
of a ſingle life by a ſyſtematical revolution- 
ary tribunal. The diſtinction is very plain. 
In civil conteſts, every member of the 
community is entitled to his free opinion, 
until the majority of the nation have de- 
livered their ſentiments and decided the 
_ cauſe. From that period, the diſſentient 
minority are bound to the conſtitution 
eſtabliſhed by common conſultation, and 
decided by a full majority of the nation. 
| Suppoſe a majority of ten to one, or of 
twenty to one, Why are not the tenth or 
the twentieth men put to death? The 
reaſon is plain; becauſe a large majority, 
confiding in their numbers ' and power, 
feel no anxiety, and apprehend no danger 
to their new conſtitution, from a ſmall 
minority of one to ten, or of one to 
twenty ; and becauſe the legitimacy, as 
well as the permanence and ſecurity of 


* government, depends upon the de- 
| — 2 | cided 


„„ 
cided majority of aſſents within the com- 
munity in queſtion. But if a minority of 
| tenth men, or of twentieth men, apply to 
E a confederacy of all Europe to ſubvert that 
1 conſtitution, and to effect the deſtruction 
1 of their country, neither public law nor 
| | private forbearance will reſcue them from 
| vengeance. Revolutionary law, like mar- 
tial law, pleads the urgency of danger, and 
the delay of ſcrupulous inquiry; and there- | 
fore ſubſtitutes ſuſpicion or circumſtantial 
preſumption, in the place of ſtrict and 
legal proof. Civil war is a fearful ſtate. 
Fear aggravates ſuſpicion, and takes the 
ſhorteſt way to ſave itſelf. Of all the 
horrors of civil war affecting ſocial life, 
this is the bittereſt evil. 


The confederacy of deſpotic princes has 
been the urging cauſe of every death by 
revolutionary tribunal; from the unhappy 
fate of the late unfortunate King to that of 
the loweſt agent in the cauſe of deſpotiſm. 
Every accumulated death confirms and ag- 
gravates the cruelty of expoſing ſuch ſa- 
eriſices to the fury of a nation enraged 

| | « againſt 
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againſt deſpotiſm. Unconditional war is 


deſpotiſm. Whatever diverſities of opinion 


there may be in France upon ſubordinate 
modifications of government, this is cer- 
tain, at leaſt, that the whole nation ab- 
hors deſpotiſm. It follows, therefore, that 
every agent or correſpondent tampered 


with, or employed in the cauſe of uncon- 


ditional war, is facrificed to inevitable de- 
ſtruction. 


It is from the conſideration of all theſe 


horrors of war, and their immeaſurable 
| aggravations, that I cannot poſſibly concur 


in counſels of blood. The conteſt before 
us is not a caſe of war; it is a caſe of 
reaſon and argument, ſimilar to the re- 
formation of religious proteſtantiſm two 
centuries ago. This is the caſe of poli- 
tical proteſtantiſm, to repel the cruelties of 
deſpotiſm, as the religious reformation 
was to repel the abominations of popery. 
Force is the ratio ultima of tyrants. The 
moral and ſocial compact of peace and 


happineſs is the ratio ultima of man. 


Force is no arbitrement of juſtice againſt 
injuſtice. 
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injuſtice. It has throughout all ages been 
the ſupport of .tyranny, until moral po- 
liticians, under the banner of reaſon, ſtep- 
ped forth, and promulgated the doctrines 
of ſocial compact. Thoſe doctrines have 
proſelyted all mankind. God inſpired rea- 
ſon into man as the breath of life. If a 
nation is attacked by brute force, in its 
territory, or perſons or property, there is 
no redreſs but ſelf defence, in force ; but 
if a queſtion of policy ariſes reſpecting the 
happineſs of mankind, ſuch queſtion is 
within the dominion - of reaſon, and fo- 
reign to force. Shall one man command 


the lives and fortunes of an whole com- 


munity —If this queſtion be referred to 
the bloody arbitrement of war, let the 


cauſe fall which way it will, mankind 


gains no certain or rational arbitrement 


againſt future queſtions of ſimilar conten- 


tion. The only thing certain, is the de- 
ſtruction of thouſands and millions of hu- 


man lives. 


Here then let us arreſt this queſtion, to 
ſave the blood of future millions. A na- 


tion 


4 8 
tion (France) fell into civil conteſts, a few 
years ago, reſpecting ſome propoſed re- 
formations of their political conſtitution. 
In the period of three years, from 1789 
to 1791, the reformations were compleat- 
ed, and the conſtitution renovated upon 
principles of reaſon and inveſtigation, with 
the aſſent of the then King and People 
of France. From a deſpotic it became a 
limited monarchy; all the intolerable grie- 
vances of deſpotiſm being expelled, and the 
new government reformed, as nearly as the 
caſe would admit, upon principles ſimilar 

to the tiutjs eee of Great Britain. 

11 8 not appear that ee nations 
thought very deeply of the reſulting and 
influential example of deſpotiſm reformed 
within the bounds of reaſon and Britiſh 
liberties. The ſovereigns of Europe, blind- 
ed with faſtidious deſpotiſm, ſeemed to 
| deſpiſe the influence of reaſon as unwor- 
thy of their regard. But when the ſyl- 
tematic perſeverance of three years had 
brought the great work into a practicable 
mes. they began to fear the influential 
example 


„ 


example of reformed deſpotiſm, and from 
that period confederacies of European pow- 
ers were formed for the deſtruction of the 
new conſtitution of France, and for the 
partition of its territory. The dates of theſe 
conventions and treaties were lon g before 
any hoſtile preparations on the part of 
France. The treaty of Pavia was on the 
6th of July, 1791 ; the convention of Pil- 
mitz on. the. 26th of Auguſt, 1791 and 
various other preparatory treaties, on the 
part of the ſovereigns of Europe, were 
fornied in the courſe of the year 1791. 
Of all theſe matters, explanations were 
demanded on the part of France, and re- 
fuſed by the combined powers; and, (ac- 
cording to the cuſtoms of nations), France 
declared war upon the refuſal of various 
neceſſary explanations—ſuch as, the cauſe 
of armaments by the combined powers, 
the coalition with the French Froigrants, 


ſupplying them with n. l. Kc. 


Al theſe 3 are now become | h 
of notoriety. 


C09 + 
The French did not declare war with 
the Emperor until the month of April, 
1792, which was many months ſubſequent 
to various treaties and confederacies entered 
into againſt France by the Emperor, and 
moſt of the European powers. The for- 
bearance on the part of France, confidering; 
the notoriety of various treaties againſt 
themſelves, with the public and avowed 
| ſupport, enrollment, and arming of the 
emigrants, was very much within the or- 
dinary forbearance of independent ſtates, 
and in no degree to compare, for peremp- 
"tory promptitude of defiance, to the pro- 
ceedings of the Britiſh Miniſtry, © in the 
year 1756, in taking 2 5,000 ſeamen from 
the French, before the declaration of war. 
In the dubious ſtate of alarm in which the 
National Aﬀembly found themſelves in- 
vol ved, in the beginning of the year 1592, 
it was undoubtedly not their intereſt to pro- 
voke hoſtilities with all forrounding nations. 
They were fully apprized of the hoſtile 
' diſpoſition of the European powers to their 
new conſtitution, and ſtill more apprehen- 
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ſive of the inſincerity of the French Court 
itſelf, againſt the reformed conſtitution, 
although it had been accepted by the King, 
with the fulleſt profeſſions of choice and 
complacence. The great object of jealouſy, 
at that time, was the Auſtrian Committee, 
ſo called; of the exiſtence of which, the 
Proofs or preſumptions are not within our 
view, any farther than as they may argue, 
that the French were urged into the war, 
by confederacy of councils, as well as pre- 
parations of arms againſt them. 

1 dwell upon the indiſpoſition of the 
French to be involved in univerſal war, 
becauſe it was ſo much their intereſt to 
have avoided i it, in'ths beginning, aud (till 
more remains their intereſt now, to be ex- 
tricated from war. From thence I draw this 

inference, that the French will be difpoſed, 
at any moment, to concur in the abate- 
ment of the war, on the condition of being 
left unmoleſted by other nations, reſpect- 


ing their new conſtitution; and, on their 
parts, leaving all other nations unmoleſted 
in 


( 


in all their dominions and forms of govern- 


ment, and all other intereſts whatſoever. 
A very notorious proof occurred in the 


commencement of the revolution, to ſnew, 


that the new government of France neither 
had, nor could have, any intereſt in diſ- 
turbing the governments of other countries, 


not even in a caſe where an obvious frater- 


nity of cauſe ſeemed to call upon them. 


The States of Brabant, by their Plenipo- 


tentiary, M. Vandernoot, preſented a letter 
of requiſition to the Aſſembly and the King, 


requeſting the interpoſition of the power 
of France, in ſupport of their recent claims _ 
of emancipatign- from the dominion of the 


Emperor, their ſovereign. But the National 


Aſſembly totally refuſed all aid and inter- 


ference; they perſiſted, through the courſe 
of an whole twelvemonth, to remain trans 
quil and paſſive bye-ſtanders, ' whilſt the 
Imperial power purſued and effected the 
compleat re-conqueſt of the Auſtrian Elan- 
ders, by force of arms. This refuſal to 


interfere in any civil conteſt foreign to 


them, continued through the whole of 
55 2 e 
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the year 77000 5 but after the year 1791, 
when the Emperor Leopold began to ne- 
gociate a general confederacy of the powers 
of Europe againſt the new conſtitution of 

France, the National Aſſembly took up, 
with rage, the cauſe of Belgic liberty, as 
an act of hoſtility to that prince, who had 
put himſelf at the head of the grand con- 
federacy of ſovereigus, againſt. the libera- 
tion of the commons of France. This act 
was therefore an act of defenſiye hoſtility, 

after a previous declaration of mar: _ 
the Emperor. | 

Similar conduct Gobi in frequent = 
ample among nations. Henry IVth of 

France, aud queen | lizabeth of England, 
did both ſupport the original revolt of the 
Belgic provinces again Philip IId of Spain. 
Charles Iſt of England tupported the pro- 
teſtant inſurgents at Rochelle, againſt 
the tyranny of the crown of France, 
during the adminiſtration of Cardinal 
Richlieu: but the power of Rich'ieu pre- 
vailed, and the French nation has groaned 


under the 3 ne deſpotiſm, from 
1 that 


— 
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- that: fatal day, until the preſent revolution 


of liberty and rights. Louis XIVth, and 
Louis XVth, ſupported various rebellions 
againſt the decided conſtitutions of theſe 
kingdoms. Louis XVIth, ſupported the 


American cauſe againſt the claims of tax- 


ation and nen on the me of wy 
Britain. 5 


There is no device of war more ſtudied, 


hs more frequently. put into practice, . 


than exciting civil tumults in anenemy's 


country. If the French Convention 
had confined their decrees of revolution - 
ary. fraternization, ſpecifically. to nations 


with whom they were actually at war, or 
under fach violent preſumption of medita- 


ted injury, as would have | juſtified''a 


declaration, or an act of war, (according 
to the laws of nations) no exception could 
have been taken to their conduct. But 
their declarations were general e 


lified, and therefore gave general ai k juſtis 5 


fiable offence. * When the miniſtry. lof . 


Great, Britain remonſtrated againſt K 


unqualified generality of fraternizing de- 


1 a the F dene miniſtry gave an expla- 


nation, 
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nation, which although it might not be 
' conſidered as the obvious conſtruction upon 
the decree of November 19, 1792, was, 
however a proffered explanation, and there- 
fore might have been accepted as the amende 
honorable, reducing the principle of revo- 
lutionary fraternization to the qualified 
caſe, towards nations in hoſtility. It was 
a moſt unfortunate meaſure, infimtely to 
be lamented, that the qualifying explana- 
tion was riot accepted. If it had been 
accepted, all the miſeries of war might 


have been ſaved, and we might have been 


at peace now. No nation is to be preſum- 


ed, from a lapſe of phraſe, ſubſequently 


retracted, to remain in the perſevering 
intention of doing any act, not only con- 
trary to their e eee but moſt of all, | 


_ contrary to their intereſt. 


The French nation have given a full 
proof in the cafe of the Belgian revolution, 
that they are not ready to declare them- 


ſelves the univerſal champions of revolu- 
tionary liberty, throughout the world. 


There was great prudence of conduct in 


that reſtraint. Neither has that prudence 


deſerted 


35 


deſerted them at this hour. In their new 
conſtitution of June, 1793, they have in- 
ſerted as a fundamental and declaratory | 
principle, the political independence of 
nations. They ſay, they will not interfere 
«+ in the government of other nations, they 
& will not ſuffer other nations to inrerſere 
„% with the government of their own.” 
(Article 119 of the age conſtitutionel of the 
French Republic, 1 1 am anxious to 
explain this point: becauie it appears to 
me to have been the only embarraſſment to 
the negociation of peace. The article pre- 
ceding that above-mentioned, (viz. article 
11 8) is very ſignificant on this head of clear- 
ing the way to negociation of peace: viz. 
: article 118, ** The French people are the 
friend and natural ally of free people.” 
The peculiar, view of this article is to ex- 


preſs, that fraternization does not com- 


mence except with nations, either in 
poſſeſſion, or in the active vindication of civil 
freedom, by the univerſal and unequivocal 
exertion of the national will: thereby ſig- 
nifying that they do not offer their frater- 
] nization | 


C# 


nization to urge nations to the overthrow 
of any governments exiſting in tranquility, 
for the purpoſe, even of- political emancipa- 
tion, by the excitement of a civil war. 
They have felt the offence which a lapſe 
of preciſion in phraſe has excited againſt 
them; and therefore they purſue the reco- 
very of that lapſe, by the peace: offering 
to all foreign nations, contained in theſe 
two articles. | * 
It is not poſſible that the French nation 
— can have any other view than peace, and 
the poſſeſſion of their new conſtitution. 
The ſubſtance of this article 118, is pre- 
ciſely the conſtruction, which M. Chauve- 
in offered to the Britiſh miniſtry, in abate- 
ment of the offence which had been taken 
with the unqualified fraternizing decree of 
November, 1592. If the confederate na- 
tions have any real defire for peace, con- 
ſiſtent with ſecurity to themſelves, the 
purport of theſe overtures is moſt evident- 
ly calculated to give them full ſatisfaction. 
They are a peace- offering, to thoſe who” | 
are willing to underſtand. ES. | 
We 


„ 

We are ſurrounded in a world of con- 
ſternation. Novel principles of ſociety 
have new taken poſſeſſion of the minds of 
men throughout the world. The ſcience 
of politics is no longer limited merely to 
the arrangement of a balance of powers 
between the various members of any com- 
munity, as in a ſtate of contentious ſociety: 
the doctrine of free compact, founded on 
the Rights of Man, is now claimed by 


mankind in a maſs, as their indefeaſible 


right. Twenty-five millions of men have 
thrown down the gauntlet in that cauſe. 


By this principle the rights in ſociety are 


now to be decided; the challenge is loudly 


. proclaimed, and will not brook evaſion or 
delay. I ſuſpect the compulſive applica- 


tion of this principle is nearer to all deſ- 
potic governments than is generally appre- 


hended. We cannot but recognize a 


principle capable of that application, in 
recent events, which have already decided 
in one moment of time the total fate of 
the French Revolution. A London Ga- 
zette, reciting the tumults of October 5 
and 6, 1789, ſtates, that © the word to 

| E . 
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« fire was no ſooner given, than the Regi- 
« ment M Flandre clubbed their arms to a 
« man, and other regiments alſo laid down 
« their arms.” An important ſecret is here 
developed; which is, that the multitudi- 
nous and inferior ranks of men, who ſtand 
in rank and file, have a deciſive negative 
in all civil conteſts, by clubbing their arms 
to a man. The conteſt in France has been 


a civil war between two claſſes of men; 


the one claſs conſiſting of twenty-four 
millions, the other claſs of -one million. 
The high, few; the many, low. From the 
higheſt pinnacle to the loweſt abyſs! A 
horrid chaſm between! In this tremen- 
dous chaſm has the deſpotiſm of France 

been ingulphed. A ſermon of deep in- 
ſtruction to mankimd! | 


There is another royal document that 
generalizes the foregoing. It bears the 
title of Reaſons that his Pruſſian Majeſty 
oppoſes to the general armament of the 
inhabitants of the Empire of Germany,” 

. VIZ. (after ſome previous, but not unim- 
eas matter) 


es That 


| * 

« That it is infinitely dangerous at a 
te time like the preſent, when the French 
« are watching every advantage to inſinu- 
ce ate their principles, to aſſemble ſuch a 


* maſs of men, whole ideas upon forms 


« of government muſt be various, and 
« amongſt whom, conſequently, diſſenti- 
ons might ariſe, diſaſtrous in their con- 
< ſequences both to the armies and to the 
* conſtitution of the empire.” 


This 1 baffles all comment, 


and defies all aggravation. The whole 
Empire of Germany is declared to be on 


the tiptoe of inſurrection, congenial in ſen- 


timent, and premeditating in their hearts 
to follow the example of France. All the 
expecting millions of the German Empire 
are thus ſuperadded to the actual millions 
of Revolutioniſts in France: And if theſe 
are truths reſpecting the nations of Ger- 


many and France, it follows, by inevitable 


conſequence, that all other millions 
throughout defpotic nations of Europe are 


in a ſtate of preparation and promptitude 


to receive thoſe principles of reſiſtance to 


deſpotiſm, 
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deſpotiſm, which the French are watching 
every advantage to inſinuate. The argu- 
ments in this manifeſto have no bounds; 

they generalize the principles of the French 
Revolution, to the predeſtinated deſtruc- 
tion of every deſpotic government through- 
out the world. 


The antecedent part of this manifeſto 
declares, that the French nation is invin- 
cible; and that the German peaſantry have 
not the power (even if they had the will) 
to oppoſe them: That there is no ſuffici- 
ency of arms to arm the peaſants, nor any 
poſſibility of training them to military diſ- 
cipline, adequate to contend with the diſ- 
cipline of the French nation. If this ma- 
nifeſto had iſſued under the ſign and ſeal 
of the French Convention, they could not 
have added one iota to their cauſe. If it 
had been concerted at Frankfort, between 
the Deputies of the French Convention 

and the Pruſſian miniſters, it might have 
paved the way, by an abdication of the 
cauſe, on the part of the King of Pruſſia, 
10 pacific Congreſs, to abate the war, 
. | and 
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and to ſtop the farther effuſion of human 


blood. 


The following is a copy of the mani- 
feſto, according to the order of the articles 
which, in the courſe of my argument, I 
have inverted. 


« March 1794. The reaſons which his 


e Pruſſian Majeſty oppoſes to the general 


e armament of the inhabitants of the Me 


* pire are the following: 
f. By employing the peaſants axed 
e the enemy, agriculture will want hands. 


© 2dly. There are not arms ſufficient to 


4 give to ſuch a number of people. 

__ «« 2dly. It is impoſſible in ſo ſhort a time 
<« to teach the manual exerciſe to the in- 
© habitants. 162 | 


&« 4thly. It has been found by the expe- _ 


« rience of the two laſt campaigns that the 
* ſoldiers oppoſed to the French muſt be 
e perfectly exerciſed, to make head _— 


ox them. 


* othly and laſtly. I adepenelnine of the 
* above reaſons, it is infinitely dangerous 


*at a time like the preſent, when the 


ce French | 
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« French are watching every advantage to 
« inſinuate their principles, to aſſemble 
« ſuch a maſs of men, whoſe ideas upon 
e forms of government mult be various, 
« and amongſt whom, conſequently, diſ- 
« ſentions might ariſe, diſaſtrous in their 
c conſequences both to the armies and to 
« the conſtitution of the empire.” 


Whatever may have been the recondite 
motives which may have given riſe and 
publication to the foregoing manifeſto, the 
arguments are concluſive, as to the impoſ- 
ſibility of conquering France by force of 
arms, and of impoſing any compulſive 
conſtitution upon them. And, moreover, 
the principle of interfering in the conſti- 
tution of any other country is totally re- 
nounced by Britiſh declarations; although 
the Britiſh power is combined with allies, 
whoſe only profeſſed object is to deſtroy 
every principle which can lay a reſtraint 
upon deſpotiſm. The allies purſue with 
fire and ſword the abettors of every ſuch 
principle, whether it appears in the Repub- 
lican ſhape, or even in the more moderate 

a ſyſtem 


L * 
ſyſtem of limited Monarchy, a to that 
of Great- Britain. Both a Republic and a 
limited Monarchy are inimical to the ſyſ- 
tem of deſpotiſm which they have ſo long 
maintained. 


— 


% 
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To my own country, my argument not. 
to interfere any farther in the war, is not. 
only becauſe we have no right to inter- 
fere with another nation, but becauſe 

the example of reformed deſpotiſm can- 
not excite any ſimilar alarm in our own 
country, in which no man can poſſibly 
conceive that there is one ſpeck of deſ- 
potiſm. This country is not divided into 
two ranks of men, in the proportion of 
twenty vaſſals to one tyrant. There is not 
one vaſſal, nor one tyrant, nor one feudal 
territorial tyranny. The proprietors of 
the land and their tenants are connected 
by common intereſt and equality of com- 
pact. All perſonal rights and liberties a 
as free and unconfined as the caſing air.” 
All ranks of men in this country are fo 
implicated and involved together, that no 
one claſs can be proſcribed by any other 
| d . claſs, 
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claſs, without ſuch, convulſions in the ge- 
neral intereſts of ihe whole community, as 
would overawe Tnvate contentions, and 


protect the publick peace of the ſtate. 


There 1s one 1aninterrupted ſympathy— 


one participation of intereſts, in gradation, 

under the laws; of equal liberty and rights, 

from the hig)aeſt member of the commu- 
2880 to the lo weſt. | | 


The polit cal confliteticn of the ſtate is 


founded upon indefeaſibleprinciples of wiſ- 


dom and juiftice, conformable to all the per- 


ſonal and ſocial rights of man. The car- 


dinal points of the Britiſh Conſtitution are, 


National Repreſentation—The Commons 


giving and granting their own Money. 
Trial by Jui es The HabeasCorpus—The 
Freedom of the Preſs— And above all, the 
exiſtence of an inherent right and inherent 


means, within the peaceful precincts of 


the Conſtiti ition, to reviſe and correct any 
ſubordinate errors, which in the lapſe of 


time may I have invaded and deteriorated 


any ſeparate branch of the political conſti- 
tution e or ci ſil rights. No example, there- 
5 fore, 


C48 1] 
fore, of deſpotiſm, arraigned, convicted, 


and reformed, can operate 1n the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, as an object either of terror, 
or of conſcious guilt. © It touches not 


«us. We go free.” 


To foreign ſovereignties I would repre- 
ſent the progreſſive advancement of Britiſh 
freedom, as a deciſive example - an argu- 
ment of warning to them. The aborigi- 
nal principle of the political and civil 
liberties of the Britiſh conſtitation, derived 
to us even ſo far back as from our Saxon 


anceſtors, has lain like the good ſced in the 


ground. It has ſtruggled againſt tares, 
and weeds, and malignant plants, in the 
firſt chaos of ſociety: It has in its growth 


aſpired to the celeſtial element of freedom, 


having overawed and ſubdued all the can- 
. roots of One.” 


I nde not plead the cauſe even of my 
beloved country with aſſuming arrogance: 


nevertheleſs, the ſuperb example will ſtand 


forth to all the nations of the world, and 
lay, Thus far may you go, in obedience to 
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the Laws of God, and in vindication of the 
Rights of Man—thus far may you go, at 
leaſt, in liberty, proſperity, ſafety, and 
peace. The days of deſpotiſm are num- 
bered—< Fate comes at the laſt, and with 
« a little pin bores 8 88 its caſtle 
oy walls. 5 


The flood-tide of liberty is ſet in. Con- 
cede, whilſt you may, to thoſe whom you 
call your people. It will prolong the term 
even of your temporal power, when it ſhall 
become a beneficent power to man. Give 


to man the perfect freedom of his bodily 


labour and exertions. Take him into par- 


ticipation of God's foil, that he may in- 
creaſe and multiply, and fertilize the earth. 
Give to man the free expanſion of his 
mental faculties, unawed by force, un- 
daunted by fear. Man can poſſeſs no 
more. God in his creation gave no more 
to man. All the reſt is extraneous, the 
mere fringe and trappings of ſociety. Urge 
not mankind to the wreck of vengeance 


=; upon deſpotiſm. That there exiſts in the 


world a counteracting * to deſpo- 
| tiſm 
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tiſm is true. But vengeance is only ope- 
rative againſt the refractory and obdurate 
deſpot. The deſpot who concedes to-the 
claims of juſtice and reaſon, when called 
upon by the voice of God, from that hour 


ſtands unappalled: Rectus in curia, Con- 
ceſſion abſolves. The deſpot is no longer 


ſuch. Deſpotiſm is not a perſonal vice, but 
the error of ages in the conſtitution of hu- 
man ſocieties. That good may proceed out 
of evil, by the counteraction of one vice 
to another, 1s undoubtedly true, becauſe 


« there is a providence that ſhapes our 


ends; but it is not of neceſſary conſe- 
quence that future good can only ariſe out 
of intermediate evil. Concede, therefore, 
without-regret or delay; even now, before 
the hour of conceſſion ſhall be paſt. Time 
was—Time is—Await not the fatal ſen- 
tence Time is paſt! MES: 


Let the Decree of all nations in this 
war be— 


To abate the war. To enter into negoci- 


ation of peace, upon the ground of article 
119 of the Acte Conſtitutionel of France 
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of June 1793, viz. That none of the con- 
< tracting parties ſhall interfere in the go- 
ce vernment of any other nation, nor ſaffer 
« the interference of any other nation in 
te their own.” The pledge of France is al- 
ready given in their conſtitutional act of 
government. All other ſovereignties will 
of courſe be competent to conclude, ſign, 
and ratify, any ſuch treaty, not only in 
this fundamental article, but likewiſe in all 
the ſubordinate articles, of political or 
commercial negociation. The combined 
treaty, and each ſeparate treaty, when con- 
cluded and ratified on the part of the re- 
ſpective confederate Powers, ſhall be re- 
ferred to the primary aſſemblies of France 
for national ratification. The univerſal 
ratification of twenty-five millions of peo- 
ple, in the maſs, would afford ſtability and 
confidence among nations, beyond the ex- 
dae of ad former age. 


* 


5 


Theſe are my moſt ſerious and anxious 


thoughts on the deepeſt intereſts of human 
ſociety. The lives of millions are at ſtake. 
To exaſperate man againſt man, and na- 
tion againſt nation, in an univerſal civil 
war of all mankind, is endleſs horror. 


Peace is ſafety. The ſentiments of peace 


are the only counſels in which I can par- 
take. I cannot give counſel - in blood. 
Nolo intereſſe ſanguini. 54 TIER 


CONCLUSION. _ 


Bath, Dec. 224, 1794. 
- THESE are the arguments which T had 


ſtated at the opening of the laſt campaign. 


The events of that campaign have but too 
_ ſufficiently verified the premiſes there ſta- 
ted, and the only concluſion which can be 
drawn from thence, is, that no other mea- 
ſures can reſtore mankind to conſolation 


and ſafety, but the re-eſtabliſhment of 


| ſpeedy and permanent peace. The uni- 


verſal voice of Europe now deprecates any 


„ farther 
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I 
farther proſecution of war, and zealouſly 
invokes the return of peace. 


But what do we underſtand by peace? 
Is it only peace between France and other 
European powers, leaving the civil war in 
France to rage in its utmoſt fury? Such 
a ſyſtem would prove equally inſecure to 
all parties. The French would confider 
ſuch policy on the part of the European 
powers, in no other light than as ſecret 
hoſtility againſt themſelves, lying in wait 
for opportunities of advantage to renew 
the war. They are well inſtructed in the 
mode of retaliation which is moſt dreaded 
by the eſtabliſhed governments on the con- 
tinent of Europe, The ſuſpicion of trea- 
cherous policy, under a fallacious pretext 
of peace, would drive them to lurking 
counteractions of hoſtility, by diſſemina- 
ting the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion amongſt the deſpotic governments of 
| „„ 


- * 
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I ſhall not declare myſelf either an ad- 
vocate or a tolerant of deſpotiſm; but I 
| | could 
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could join iſſue, both in policy and prin- 
ciple, upon this point, to ſtipulate with 
the French nation for the abatement of all 
political invaſion againſt the eſtabliſhed 
governments of Europe, as the conditional 
guarantee for the peaceful poſſeſſion of 
their new conſtitution. If I were to give 
_ counſel to deſpotiſm, it ſhould be to accept 
this compromiſe, and to take heed to its 
own ways. The deſpotic principle is at- 
tainted throughout the world; active in- 
tolerance - againſt the hberties and rights 
of mankind will but anticipate its doom. 


To this reaſoning the conſcious terrors 
of deſpotiſm ſuperadd their teſtimony; 
and if this concluſion be firm, that the 
quieſcence of eſtabliſhed governments is 
inſeparably connected with the civil peace 
of France, it would become the common 
cauſe of Europe, not only to abate the 
war, but to effect the re- eſtabliſnment of 
domeſtic peace in France, againſt all aſ- 
faults and obſtacles, which implacable re- 
ſentments and the continuance of civil 


ſtrife might oppoſe to its reſtoration. Con- 
| G2  fiſcation 


E 


fiſcation of civil property is the . | 
guiſhable firebrand of civil war. There 


is the deſperate rub. On the other hand, 


compulſive reſtitution of purchaſes and 
_ acquiſitions eſtabliſhed during a civil war, 
would raiſe up a new hoſt of ent 


in civil commotion. 


This is the dilemma of alternate evils, 
equally deprecated by all the principles of 
civil policy, or moral charity. Concilia- 
tion alone can extricate this dilemma. 
It is not the mere ſullen ceſſation of 
ſlaughter that will give mental peace. 
Without the peace of the heart, there can 
be no civil peace in France: — and, by the 
premiſes, if not in France, nn, not 


in ape 


I tread upon jealous ground. I cannot 
be miſunderſtood to refer to an unhappy | 


race of men, expatriated from their native 


foil, victims of civil diſcord, predeſtined to 
their wretched fates by deſcent of birth, 
not by perſonal uſurpations. I ſhall nei- 
ther impute crimes, nor diſcuſs proportions 
| of 


. 


of crimes, in civil war; but thus far it is 


no more than juſtice to theſe unhappy 


men, to ſtate on their parts, that they can 


derive no crime from the predeſtined lot 


ofrtheir birth. If an interchange of ori- 


ginal lot in birth and civil ſtation could 
only have ſuggeſted, upon equality of ar- 
gument, the preſumptive interchange of 
alternate crimes and accuſations, who ſhall 
throw the firſt ſtone, or who ſhall refuſe 


oblivion of mutual offences? | 


I ſhall not diſcuſs ths political expedi- 
ence, in ſociety, of the late feudal and mo- 
narchical nobility in France. That queſ- 
tion wouldeven now be invidious z certainly 
unneceſſary; and, moreover, it is fore- 
_ cloſed. The complainants have their re- 
dreſs. There is now no veſtige left, but 
in the cœnotaphs of miſery; yet theſe men 
are of the ſame blood as their antagoniſt 
victors. The heart of the French nation 
is rent in twain. It is theſe wretched con- 
fiſcations which have affixed the irremiſſi- 
ble doom. Neither will the victors them- 


ſelves enjoy cordial Pre and tranquillity 
with 


. 
with divided hearts in one nation, if they 
ſhould inflexibly perſevere in theſe unre- 
lenting confiſcations. 


The Iriſh nation has been in times paſt, 
and for a century of years, a miſerable 
example of the unrelenting lot of confiſ- 
cations. They have been reduced to the 
very verge of national annihilation, thro' 
a century in ſucceſſion, of promiſcuous and 
indiſcriminate civil confiſcations. The 
French nation has had this grievous ex- 
ample before their eyes, during a century 
of their alliance with the expatriated refu- 
gees of Ireland. They may now profit by 
the contemplation of this example, to 
avert ſimilar evils from their on, nation, 
and to ſuperadd virtue to their cauſe, by 
the conciliatory abatement ot unrelenting 
confiſcations. 


I can adduce a caſe in point, of diplo- 
matic adoption of the moral principles of 
conciliation, for which I now plead. It is 
from a late treaty with the United States 
of America. By the 5th article of the De- 

finitive 
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finitive Treaty of Peace, ſigned at Paris on 
the zu of September 1783, between Great- 
Britain and the United States of America, 
it is ſtipulated between the contracting 
parties, © that all perſons of whatſoever 
ce deſcription” (not even excepting thoſe 
who had carriedarms againſt their country) 
« ſhall have free liberty to go to any part 
« or parts of any of the Thirteen United 
« States, and therein to remain twelve 
« months, unmoleſted in their endeavours 
« to obtain the reſtitution of ſuch of their 
« eſtates, rights, and properties, as may 

c have been confiſcated. And that Con- 
4 greſs ſhall alſo earneſtly recommend to 
« the ſeveral States a reconſideration and 
« reviſion of all acts or laws regarding 
te the premiſes, ſo as to render the ſaid 


* laws or acts perfectly conſiſtent, not only 8 


«* with juſtice and equity, but with that 
« ſpirit of conciliation, which, on the re- 
« turn of the bleſſings of peace, ſhould 
* univerſally prevail. And that Congreſs 
e ſhall alſo earneſtly recommend to the 
<« ſeveral States, that the eſtates, rights, 
* and pioperucy of 0 uch laſt· mentioned 


_ « perſons 
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8 « perſons ſhall be reſtored to them, they re- 


te funding, to any perſons who may be in 

« poſſeſſion, the bong fide price (where any 
« has been given) which ſuch perſons may 
ee have paid on purchaſing any of the ſaid 
<« lands or properties, ſince the confiſcation. 


And it is agreed that all perſons who 
« have any intereſt in confiſcated lands, 
<« either by debts, marriage-ſettlements, or 
te otherwiſe, {hall meet with no lawful 
t impediment in the proſecution of their 
i Tart rights.” | 


11 will not riſque the di ſparagement of 


this ſplendid code of moral diplomatics, by 


any attempt of feeble panegyrick upon this 
formal recognition of mental peace. It is 
the filent and pervading action of reaſon, 
which has at length effected its practicable 


impreſſure upon the heart of man; not 


through the cannon's mouth, but through 
the breath of peace. Divine philanthropy has 
drawn her line of circumvallation around 
the fortreſs of barbariſm. Its proud and 

obdurate battlements are fallen to the 
ground, and crumbled into duſt. 
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It is mental peace alone that can admi- 

niſter either palliation or remedy to the 
| heartfelt miſeries and pangs of civil war. 

Civil wars are the vultures of the mind: 
man to man, enraged with perſonal injury, 
and brooding upon mental revenge. Mens 
eft que diros ſentiat ictus. In foreign wars 
no man knows his 'enemy. No man has 
his perſonal enemy, or feels or reſents per- 
ſonal injury. Foreign wars proceed not 
from mental cauſe, but from ſome avarice 
of vile traſh, or ſome viſionary pride of do- 
minion, in which the combatants have no 
intereſt or motive to reſentment. Mental 
war and mental peace are not mere ethical 
ſpeculations: they are the realities and diſ- 
tinct characteriſtics of civil war, and of its 
abatement. The whole argument, there- 
fore, binds up to this concluſion, that there 
can be no aſſuaging balm to civil war, 
without the cordial reſtoration of mental 
peace. N | 


It is needleſs toenlarge upon any expla- 
natory application of the above-recited 
article of the American treaty. The terms 
98835 H upon 
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upon which this article is conſtructed, are 
equally capable of comparative application 
to any other nation. The diplomatic 
authority of this act holds forth the uni- 
verſal doctrine to mankind, in all political 
viciflitudes of ſociety, to ſuſtain the conci- 
liatory principle of civil reſtoration, when- 
ever the diſſentient minority in any civil 
war, abandoning hoſtilities, ſhall prof- 
fer cordial and conciliatory return into the 
boſom of their country. The magnani- 
mous re-adoption, by the victors, of their 
fellow citizens conforming to the new con- 
ſtitution, will add ſtrength to that conſti- 
tution, by converting enemies into friends. 


The deepeſt attractions of the heart are 
of indelible impreſſion. They are inaliena- 
ble from the charities and conſanguinities 
of the parental ſoil. Expulſion and con- 
fiſcation are the intolerable tortures of the 
mind. They may drive the unhappy ſuf- 
ferers to extremities of deſpondent rage 
and madnelſs, but never to cold indifference 

or unregretting oblivion. The expatri- 
ated n forlorn and wandering in the 


aphelion 
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aphelion of the ſocial orb, are ſtill biaſſed, 
even thro' their deſolated courſe of darkneſs 
and exile, by their primeval attractions. 


The firſt ſtep towards remedy is to know 
the conſtitution of the afflicting evil. The 
afflicting evils of civil war are confiſcation 
and exile; death being the penalty annexed 
to confiſcation; of which exile is only the 
lingering and miſerable evaſion. Theſe 


evils are appropriate to civil war. What- 


ever may be the termination of 'any war 
between two foreign nations, no exile can 
take place between nations who have never 
partaken of the ſame ſoil. As to confiſca- 
tion, the conqueſt of a province by any 
one nation from another in war, is till 
not confiſcation. ' Confiſcation is a per- 
ſonal penalty, not a national one. In the 
late conqueſt of Canada from France by | 
Great-Britain, perſonal and municipal 
rights and properties were reſerved to the 
reſpective proprietors, in the province ſo 
conquered. In the caſe of Alſace and 
Lorrain, ceded to France ſome years ago, 
all perſonal properties, and all municipal 


and 


„ 
and feudal properties and rights, were re- 
ſerved to the reſpective proprietors, by the 
treaty ceſſion. Theſe, and ſuch ſimilar caſes, 


are tranſitions of dominion, without the 
leaſt ſhadow of reſemblance to confiſcation. 


In foreign wars taxation forms the pe- 
cumary fund for the ſupport of the war. 
Confiſcation is the pecuniary fund and 
weapon of civil war. Exile is civil death. 
Therefore exile and confiſcation are the 
nh evils; the _ and omega of 
civil war. 


As to the remedy, the text before us 


marſhals the way: To recommend a 


«reviſion of all acts or laws regarding the 
<« premiſes,” (confiſcation and exile) ſo as to 
render the ſaid laws or acts perfectly con- 
« ſiſtent, not only with juſtice and equity, 
« hut with that ſpirit of conciliation, 
« which, on the return of the bleſſings of 

e 1 W prevail.” . 


Ms; TONE? "" line can be drawn; in the ap- 
Faun this doctrine. In its founda- 
Ts tion 
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tion it is the general cauſe of philanthropy, 
addreſſed to the moral feelings of the 
heart. To willing minds expedients will 
never be wanting. Redemption by re- 
payment of bond fide price; the reſtora- 
tion of family ſettlements, and collateral in- 
tereſts in confiſcated lands; together with 
other expedients, which the reſpective 
claimants will be / induſtrious to ſuggeſt, 
may afford large and liberal means of con- 
ſolation and redreſs. ; 
There is a fund of great publick no- 

_ toriety, from which conciliatory means of 
reſtitution may poſſibly be ſupplied to large 
extent. The fund alluded to is that of 
ſecularized monaſtic and eccleſiaſtic lands. 
Whatever conteſts may have exiſted re- 
- ſpecting the ſecularization of theſe lands, 
it is not my office to take part in ſuch 
.conteſts. It will be conceded on all hands, 
that the, original donations were intended 


for pious uſes. . The national council of 


France has adjudged the ſecularization of 
the lands to be expedient; in conformity 
to a ſimilar example in our own country 
two centuries ago. But without ſeeking 

| juſtification 
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mdf by example, I can more than 
defend the transferred application of pri- 
Late eleemoſinary donations, to the uni- 
verſal charity of national conciliations, in 
mental peace. The propoſed application 
of ſecularized lands to the abatement of 
the miſeries of civil war, is not only con- 
formable to the ſubſtantial intent of the 
donations, but in the higheſt degree con- 
ſentaneous to every heartfelt 8 of 
Juſtice and benevolenſe ec 
The eyes of all mankind mel | 
upon France; to conteinplate the final ex- 4 
_—_— of all the 'tragic ſcenes of civil 
The i inauguration of the principle of 
ht peace is already recorded in the di- 
plomatic code of nations. It now remains 
wink France that nation which has abju- 
red ambitious conqueſt in foreign wars— , 
to unite the two codes, and to tranſmit to 
poſterity the adviſed example of binding up 
the wounds of _ war, in 5 
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